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‘ints aie We made our exit from Nicosia by another subterranean gate—an 
ears 0 ordinary tunnel of modern construction, which had nothing of taste or 
ip agail elegance to recommend it to the stranger’s attention. Our mode of 
the first J "avelling, however, was vastly superior, and much more agreeable to that 
through, Jf We had adopted on the route from Famagosta, for the pasha had obligingly 
lows all f Placed a carriage and four at our disposal; and, preceded by outriders 
gone. and other paraphernalia of Oriental pomp, we drove through the streets, 


to the astonishment of the Christians and the indignation of the Turks, 
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who had no idea of Franks and Giaours being thus distinguished by theiy 
governor. 

The sun shone brightly and warm, but the hood of the phaeton protecta 
us from heat, and the morning was cool, so that, upon the whole, y% 
enjoyed the novelty and luxury of such mode of travelling amazingly, 
For the first few miles the level country around us gave indications of 
partial cultivation; gradually, however, these diminished, and at lag 
we were surrounded by an utter desolation. Not a tree, not a tuft, not 
a blade of grass was to be seen in any direction; the horizon was boul 
by undulating, small, clayey hills, baked hard and dry by the summer sup; 
and when we reached these, there was the same expanse of country agai) 
before us, and the same interminable boundaries. The glare from the 
ground was intense, and clouds of dust rose from beneath the horses” fee 
and the carriage-wheels. This, however, was carried far behind us by 
the sea-breeze, little to the comfort of such of the escort as followed in ox 
train. 

About eleven the prospect before us changed, as if by magic. Th 
arid plain was girt around the horizon with a bright-green emerald bel; 
tops of trees, far and wide apart, peeped up for a minute or two, ani 
then disappeared again, only to reappear with larger proportions, as th 
wheels of the carriage spun merrily round, and we dashed down oy 
small ravine, and mounted up the summit of another. Half-an-hour mor, 
and we had distanced the horrid wilderness of sand and hard clay ; gms 
grew on all sides; donkeys were browsing; goats were sheltered frm 
the midday heat under occasional shady trees. We reached the embai- 
ments of a small, half-dried-up rivulet, and a few minutes afterwards dow 
furiously into the miserable village, which is now supposed to occuy 
the site of the ancient Idalia. Here we bid adieu to the comforts ail 
luxuries of carriage-travelling; and, having dismissed the pasha’s peopk 
with an appropriate buckshish, which, by the way, was paying mile 
dearly for the journey, we descended, and took possession of the hod 
that had been prepared for our reception, and which claimed an advantag 
over the rest of the village, inasmuch as it boasted ef a larger wl 
more airy apartment, and had been freshly washed owt and swept fr 
the occasion. 

Here we were compelled to abide till close upon nightfall, as te 
horses we had expected to meet had only just arrived from Larnaca, 
and the heat was too intense to permit of pursuimg our journey vil 
impunity. The poor peasants, anxious to display their hospitality, 
inundated us with presents of fowls, fruits, and vegetables; and it woull 
have done a Londoner’s heart good to have seen the delicious cucumbes 
and melons that were seattered about the room, and were absolute 
going a-begging for mouths te eat them. As may be conceived, we di 
not want for a plentiful and capital dinner that day; but the presetls 
we had to give the peasants before leaving amounted to a sum total rather 
startling in those camp countries—a fact which strongly reminded ® 
of the capital anecdote related by Hook of the gentleman who had 
unintentionally purchased a pair of boots originally intended for th 
Prince of Wales, but which, from some cause or other, had never grace 
the royal foot, and were the unwitting cause of subjecting the weaté 
to the exorbitant charges of a seaport-town landlord, who fondly imagine 
that he was entertaining, in the gentleman incognito, no less a ‘personage 
than the Prince Regent himself Boots having discovered, while engag® 
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jn his vocation, that they were internally decorated with the well-known 

royal plumes. In our instance, the pasha’s carriage had evidently wrought 

marvellously upon the affections and hospitalities and expectations of the 
ts. 

This village can scarcely boast of twenty houses: the position, however, 
though hot, is salubrious, and the neighbouring rivulet supplies abundance 
of water. Of the ancient Idalia not a vestige was to be found, though 
we hunted in the direction indicated as its site for two long hours, in 
the fruitless search of even a few crumbling foundations, upon which 
we might fondly raise the stateliest imaginary edifices that ever a Dutch 
bargomaster built| over an afternoon pipe. Our visit, however, was not 
wholly uninstructive; for, from the supposed site of ancient Idalia, 
our guide, who was a well-instructed man for the island, pointed out 
toour tantalised gaze a distant range of rocky mountains, one of which 
he declared contained the ruins of the onee celebrated Palace of the 
Queen. Our chagrin was great that we had not, whilst at Nicosia, 
devoted a day to researches: amongst these interesting fragments, portions 
df which, even at this distance, were distinetly visible through the mag- 
uifying medium of our portable Dollond. 

It was now too late to retrace our steps to Nicosia, for the steamer 
ws expected the next morning at Larnacca; and if we missed this 
opportunity, it was quite uncertain when or how we could manage to 
gt over to the mainland, for gales would shortly be of frequent occur- 
race, and ships would avoid the port for many months to come. Under 
these circumstances we mounted cur steady hacks, and, turning from the 
ste of ancient Idalia, we galloped over a pleasant country, and, passing 
through a second and still more miserable village, reached the confines 
of the extensive plains that line the eastern coast of Syria just as the 
sun disappeared behind us in the west. Had time permitted, we had fully 
intended to visit the ancient Salamis; but this was now out of the 
qestion: so that night, after blessing the Almighty’s name for the 
protection afforded us throughout our toilsome, and, in some instances, 
perilous, journeyings through part of the island of Cyprus, we laid our 

to rest on the old pillows we had slumbered upon during our former 
stay at Larnacca. Next morning the steamer, true to time, came in, 
and anchored off the town; and the next time her paddlewheels revolved 
upon their axle we were reckoned amongst the passengers that had bid 
adieu to Cyprus. 

And now, before bringing these brief sketches to a close, we feel it 
incumbent upon us to make a resumé of the island, its climate and soil, 
its inhabitants, towns, seaports, commerce, antiquities, and capabilities ; 
only regretting that the many obstacles thrown in the way of travellers, 
partly through the jealous watchfulness of the local authorities, partly 
through want of proper conveyance and accommodation, and in a great 
measure arising from the paucity of travellers, and the want of energy and 
perseverance, very little is comparatively known of a great portion of the 
interior of this beautiful island. First, then, with regard to climate, it 
may safely be stated that, with very few exceptions, the whole island may 
boast of salubrity ; and even those places, such as Larnacca for instance, 
where fevers are of frequent occurrence, these are mostly attributable to 
local nuisances, to the bad construction of the streets and houses, or to the 
filth accumulated and permitted to decay in the very heart of populous 
towns ; whereas at comparatively small expense, and with a small display 
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of energy, these might be speedily remedied, especially as there exist no 
natural impediments, such as the lofty mountains which immediately 
surround the poisonous marshes of Scanderoon in Syria, and prevent the 
free passage of the sea-breeze, which, accumulating in massive banks upq 
the summits of those mountains, entirely debar the land-winds at night, 
producing such sultry heats as are alone all sufficient, from the perpetual 
want of sleep, to ruin and annihilate the constitutions of the hapless people 
inhabiting that wretched valley of death and disease. These drawbacks, 
as I have before stated, do not exist in every part of Cyprus, where agy 
and typhus fever are common during the summer months. As regards the 
soil, few countries of the world contain within so small a limit so great, 
variety of earths, apparently adapted for the cultivation of all the vegetabk 
productions of the four quarters of the globe ; whilst towards the north 
east both climate and soil are well adapted for the culture of Europew 
grains upon the level grounds, mulberry plantations and orchards on th 
higher ground, and the mountain sides might easily be adapted to th 
nutmeg, the gutta-percha, and other trees peculiar to the Eastern Arehi- 
pelago. The south-eastern extremity affords a great variety of county 
and climate, where we are fully persuaded that rice and sugar-cane might 
thrive luxuriantly, at the same time that the banana, the mango, th 
guana, and many delicious Indian fruits would thrive well under the leed 
the lofty barriers which exclude the cold north-eastern breezes of winter, 
in summer refract intense heat, and in winter are only subjected to the mili 
westerly and south-westerly winds, at the same time that water, and tht 
in abundant supply, is at no season of the year wanting. 

The whole central portion of the island has produced cotton: it willd 
so to an infinitely greater extent, if well cared for, and indigo with cautia 
might be found congenial to the climate and soil. In its present conditi 
not one-fifth part of the island can be said to be cultivated. 

In Turkey it is always a difficult matter to obtain anything like comet 
statistics, and it is hard to guess rightly at the population of Cyprus; but 
taking into consideration the many villages in the interior, we may, | 
think, safely estimate the number of inhabitants at from seventy-five 
eighty thousand. 

The capital, as has been already stated, is Nicosia. The three mo 
important seaport towns are Larnacca, Famagosta, and Baffa, or Pafh; 
besides these are Salamis, Episcopi, Latunsko, Mayatos, and about fifty 
other villages and towns, the very names of which are burely known to tht 
oldest European inhabitants of Cyprus. 

The commerce of the whole island has been already alluded to, andi 
antiquities are to be sought for at Salamis and in the neighbourhoodd 
Paphos and Nicosia. Some old travellers seem to have surmised, from th 
fact of the site of the two temples dedicated to Venus being situated at # 
considerable distance from each other, that there must have existed tw0 
separate queens, who received profane homage from the idolatrous it 
habitants at distinct eras in history. We do not see, however, that the 
distance is any proof of their assertions: roads long since forgotten, and 
conveyances many ages crumbled into dust, may have existed, as they 
might again exist, which would considerably shorten the distance betweet 
the site of the celebrated garden and the site of the palace that we had 
the misfortune to miss visiting ; and besides all this we are rather of opiniot 
that the one may have served a summer seaside retreat, and the other a 
winter quarters for the profane and voluptuous queen. And we are the 
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more strengthened in this opinion after viewing the ruins of Cesarea: the 
obstacles that now there exist to taking up our carriages and going to 
Jerusalem, as Paul and his companions did, are infinitely greater than can 
be found on the route between Paphos and Nicosia; and there is very 
little doubt that at some long-forgotten period carriage-roads and 
chariots were as plentiful all over the sunny isle of Cyprus as hot days and 

are plentiful now-a-days at Larnacca: and with this impression we 
bid adieu to the reader and to Cyprus, a land where the harvest, indeed, 
might be plentiful, but the labourers are—none. 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No. X. 


Ir was now Christmas; at which time Mr. and Mrs, Davis gave an 
umual party. Among the guests on the present occasion were Mrs. 
Richmond with Willis and Ellen; Mr. and Mrs. Sharman and Emma; 
ui the vicar of the parish, Mr. Merton, who was also a magistrate. In 
thecourse of the evening, one of the gentlemen, addressing Mr. Merton, 
wid, “ What a pity it is that something is not done to put a stop to the 
misance of that house, the Plough! If I were a magistrate, I would 
tukeaway the licence, not only of that inn, but of every other in the town 
where such practices are pursued, as are in it.” 

“Ido not know to what you allude,” replied Mr. Merton. 

“Tam glad of it,” returned the other, “ for there is a hope that on your 
being made acquainted with them, you may be able to put them down 
eflectually. What think you then of young men, boys, and apprentices, 
congregating there to drink and smoke, and above all, to play at baga- 
telle?” 

“You cannot mean it!” exclaimed Mr. Davis; “ bagatelle!” 

“Ido mean it,” returned he; ‘‘and can prove what I say. I have 
Pasitively seen young men both going in and coming out of that house, of 
all ages ; and it needs no very profound sagacity to foretel what must be 
the consequence to many, or most of them.” 

“Tam very sorry to say that the magistrates have no power witatever 
to interfere in regard to the bagatelle-board,” said Mr. Merton; “ the law 
does not take cognizance of it.” 

“And yet gaming is manifestly encouraged by it,” exclaimed the other ; 
“youths are ruined, masters robbed—for it is a natural consequence—and 
parents made wretched! Where is the difference between the billiard- 
table and the bagatelle-board? In the eye of common sense and reason, 
this only—that vice is encouraged by the first in the higher circles, and 
every possible evil generated and nurtured by the latter in the lower 
grades of society. I have no son; and so far I am thankful that I am 
spared the chance of seeing him ruined in this abominable manner.” 

“But I am a father,” said Mr. Davis. 

“ And I a master,” exclaimed Mr. Sharman ; “and what you have said 
has given ine great uneasiness.” 

“No doubt,” replied Mr. Davis, “it is calculated to give us all un- 
easiness ; however, I am thankful that no son of mine has seen the inside 


of the Plough ; the very thought of such a thing would make me 
miserable,” 
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“ And I,” said Mr. Sharman, “that no apprentice or journeyman of 
mine, to the best of my belief and knowledge, has formed one of a party in 
that house.” 

‘At the commencement of this conversation Frank, who was sitting near 
Willis, and at a little distance from his father, felt in no smal] perturbation, 
Fearful that any change in his countenance might betray him, he drew 
his chair further into the shade, and pretended to be playing with oneof 
the younger children. His manner, however, did not escape the quick 
eye of his mother, nor of Willis, in whose mind a vague suspicion flashed 
that Frank’s altered behaviour and these proceedings at the Plough had 
some connection. Mrs. Davis had marked with a painful misgiving the 
sudden flush that covered his cheek in the first instance, and she continued 
to watch him for a few minutes after he had withdrawn from the circle; 
but there was nothing now to give her alarm, and she was glad 
dismiss the idea that he was at all affected by the discourse as mere fancy. 

Frank’s confusion*had been partially observed also by his father, and it 
had awakened a most painful sense of apprehension. As soon as they 
were alone, he anxiously inquired of his wife whether she had notice 
Frank’s manner, and whether she entertained any fears on the subject, 
Poor Mrs. Davis could not, as usual, follow the simple path of truth 
She assured her husband that she had observed nothing that could not be 
accounted for, the fire was blazing fiereely at the time, it having bem 
just stirred, as she remembered, and Frank sat in a direction to feel the 
full heat. Ohno! she had no fears whatever about him, he was always 
at home at a proper hour as his father was well aware, and if there had 
been anything wrong in him she could not fail to have detected it. M. 
Davis gave her full credit for her vigilance and her penetration ; but lis 
feelings, always upright and honourable, had taken the alarm, and le 
acknowledged himself to be so uncomfortable that he should take m 
immediate opportunity of speaking to Frank on the subject. 

This was exactly what Mrs. Davis wished to prevent, and se 
accordingly begged of her husband to let her see what she could make 
out: Frank was naturally more afraid of him than of her, and shews 
sure he would disguise nothing from his mother. Mr. Davis, persuade 
though not convinced, with his usual blind confidence in her better 
management, eonsented to put the matter into her hands, on the promis 
that she would communicate unreservedly the result to him. 

There was living in the family a very trustworthy, amiable woma, 
who had had the care of the nursery from the birth of the eldest chili, 
Frank, 

The pernicious habit of deceit, which had so long and now so universally 
prevailed, could not but be known to Jane, and it had long caused het 
sincere regret. She wa’ sincerely attached to her mistress, who was eve 
kind and indulgent, and had her interest in every respect truly at heart 
As far as her own influence extended she endeavoured to check te 
practice or to counteract its evil effects, though she had rarely any othe 
reward than the conviction that she had endeavoured to do her duty to the 
utmost of her power. 

Mrs. Davis placed great confidence in Jane, and would frequently 
impart to her any little souree of uneasiness that might have arisen in the 
family ; she was certain of sympathy, and very often of sound 
respectful counsel. On the present occasion she applied herself to the 
faithful creature as soon as she had an opportunity. 
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« Jane,” said she, by way of preface, ‘ have you heard any reports about 
the goings on at the Plough ?” 

«TI have heard many things to the discredit of the house, Ma’am,” 
replied she. 

“You are not uneasy about any one in this house?” said Mrs. Davis, 
making as usual a circuit to the point she desired to attain. 

“Not now,” answered Jane: “I was told some weeks ago that Betts 
was seen going much oftener than he ought into the tap-room, and I spoke 
to him about it; since that time I have no reason to think that he has been 
there once.” 

Mrs. Davis might not at any time have asked a straightforward question, 
but at this moment the anxious feelings of the mother might well plead 
her excuse for the indirect manner in which she was now endeavouring to 
learn what she yet dreaded to hear. 

“Frank is very punctual to his hours,” said she. 

“In the evening I know he is,” answered Jane. 

“ And he is in the morning, too, is he not?” asked Mrs. Davis. 

“He is not so punctual as he was,” replied she; “I have called him 
more than once befure he would get out of bed.” 

“He was always a heavy sleeper,”’ answered Mrs. Davis, with a stifled 

“ He grows very fast ; I declare I can hardly think it possible that 
he may be called a young man.” 

“I wish Mr. Frank had not learnt to smoke,” said Jane, after a short 


“Learnt to smoke?” repeated Mrs. Davis, rather quickly: “ nonsense, 
vho could have told you such a thing? It was but the other evening 
tat your master, fancying that his clothes smelt of cigars, taxed him with 
the very thing, at the same time reminding him how exceedingly he dis- 
approved of the habit.” 

“And what did Mr. Frank say?” asked Jane. 

“He denied it at once,” replied Mrs. Davis, “as I was sure he 
would.” 

“But Mr. Frank does smoke,” said Jane, firmly; “I have not only 
detected the smell on his clothes, but I have found a case and pieces of 
cigars, too, in his pockets.” 

Mrs. Davis turned pale. ‘“ Well, don’t say anything about it,’ said 
she; “all youths smoke now-a-days I believe; and if that be the worst 
thing he does, there won’t be much to complain of.” 

The same evening when Frank returned he found his mother alone. 
“Don’t go,” cried she, seeing that he was about to retrace his steps, “I 
wish to speak to you; I have something to ask of you.” 

“Well, mother,” returned he, coolly, “ what is it ?” 

“Come here and I will tell you.” 

Frank seated himself by her. 

“What a sad thing this is that was said about the goings on at the 
Plough, isn’t it?” said she; ‘I hope Willis Richmond is not one who 
vas aimed at ; have you any idea that he ever goes there ?”” 

“How should I?” replied Frank, too well versed in the art of deceit to 
te thrown off his guard. 

“Ithought you might have heard of it, if he does,” said she, “or have 
ven him there.” 

“T must have been there myself to have done that,” replied he, boldly ; 
“and you don’t think that very likely, to be sure ?” 
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‘Oh! certainly not,” answered she ; “ what opportunity have you, even 
if you wished it? none, that J am aware of.” 

* But I don’t wish it,” replied he; “if I did, I could certainly find ay 
opportunity, for I pass the door most evenings.’ 

There was a silence fur a few instants; again Mrs. Davis returned to 
the attack. 

“It is not a very large house, is it?” said she, abruptly ; “nor the 
company that frequents it very select, I should suppose ?’ 

‘You know as much as I do, mother.” replied Frank ; “I see many go 
in and many come out—that is their business, not mine. I don’t stay to 
watch them, nor to count how many there are. I am tired, and too glad 
to get home for anything of that sort. But do you suspect that I am on 
of ‘the parties frequenting the Plough?” and he looked her boldly in the 
face. 

“ Oh dear! no,” replied she ; “ what makes you suppose such a thing? 
I am sure you would not deceive me any more ‘than I would deceive you, 
and you know I would not do that.” 

Frank knew the contrary, but he was able to meet her on her om 
ground. Strange, however, to say, whilst each perceived the art us 
by the other, neither suspected that the art practised in return was 
surmised. What more might have passed is uncertain, some other 
members of the family entered, and the conversation became general. 

Mrs. Davis had neither gained her point nor was satisfied with the real 
of her endeavours; and was still less so when Jane informed her a fey 
mornings afterwards that Frank had declared his intention of locking bis 
door for the future, as he particularly disliked, he said, her coming int 
his room, and awakening him as abruptly as she did. He desired hert 
rap at his door when it was time to get up, or he would trust to himself 

“ Oh, ma’am!” said she, in conclusion, ‘“‘ my mind very much misgive 
me that all is not right. For my own part, I wish Betts was out of the 
house. You don’t see it, but I do, and am sure that there is mor 
familiarity between Mr. Frank and him than is proper, or can be good ft 
either. Mr. Frank may like to see the pony cleaned and littered dom 
for the night, but there is no occasion for his staying so long in the stable, 
nor for Betts, too. You think, and so does master, that he is in the bad 
parlour, studying.” 

“ And is he not?” asked Mrs. Davis, in an earnest and anxious voice. 

“Thad rather that you would prove it yourself,” replied Jane ; “it bi 
only happened these last three or four evenings.” 

The fact was that Frank had taken some alarm; and imparting bi 
fears to Betts that he was suspected, it was agreed that instead of goilf 
out at night, they should steal away for a short time only whilst the famiy 
were yet stirring. 

The next evening, when Frank was leaving the room, his father ase 
him where he was going. 

“There is such a noise here,” said he, “that it confuses me. I sil 
never succeed in working the problem you have set me unless I am alone’ 

No more was said; Mr. Davis took a book, and after a little whi 
offered to read aloud, “ for,” as he observed, “ there was more talkixg 
than was agreeable, and he did not wonder that Frank could do nothing 
in the room amidst so many voices.” Mrs. Davis, however, was @ 
anxious to be able to listen, and ina very short time she arose, left the 
room, and proceeded at once to the back parlour. There, indeed, lay t 
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I os paper that Frank had held in his hand, but there was no chair by the 

table jn proof that he had been seated. She returned to the passage, 

d to Jooked on the stand for his hat, and found it was missing. She called 

Jane, and inquired whether Betts was in the kitchen, and was answered in 
the the negative. 
“Where is he?” cried she. 

y go “Not come in from the stable,” replied Jane. 
ie “Are you sure he is theré?” said Mrs. Davis; “I cannot rest till I 

clad know the truth. Make some excuse to go to the stables, and see if they are 
adie there; tell Frank, or tell Betts, that I, that your master, wants to speak to 

n the them,—anything that comes into your head. I will wait here till you 

come back.’? ¥ 
hing’ Jane did as she was desired, and soon returned with the unpleasan 
> VOU, intelligence that there was no light in the stable, and that the door 

. was locked. 
> ie “Then let me know when Betts comes in,” said Mrs. Davis, “ you need 
: ol not say anything ; bring me Fanny’s cap. I shall know what it meaus ; 
. ad mind whether he and Frank come in together.” 

other Mrs. Davis returned to the sitting-room. 

. “Lam glad you are come,” said Mr. Davis, “we have been wishing 
> remit foryou. ‘This is a most interesting work, and will amuse you.” 

a i Mrs. Davis professed to listen, but her thoughts were too much occupied 
ing ts toadmit of her paying any attention to what her husband was reading, and 
ng ints his sensible observations therefore were of no benefit to her, whatever they 
1 her t might have been to his children. At length Frank made his appearance. 
self “You have been a long time,” said Mr. Davis; “ you have lost much 
nisgive that would have entertained you.” 

t of the “So much the worse,” returned he, “ for after all, I have not been able 

— todo anything with this problem.” 
rood fi “What! fairly conquered?” said his father, smiling. “ But why 
-d don fy “idu’t you come to me? it was not my wish to keep you away from us ail 
e stable, A We evening.” 
the bed “Tam sure of that,” replied Frank; ‘ but I knew you were engaged, 

ad I did not like to interrupt you.” , 
voles a went to look for you,” said one of his brothers, in a low voice to 
. ithe J Mm; “I thought you would be so sorry to miss what we were reading ; 
but I could not find you—where were you gone?” 
rting bi The question took him by surprise, and at the same moment Mrs. 
of goit vis caught hiseye. He saw that she was a good deal agitated, and his 
he familt {| °¥8 countenance betrayed the consciousness of detected disobedience. 
‘@ “Oh, Frank! what a rosy cheek you have got!” cried his little sister ; 
her askel “how you have burnt your face by the fire.” 
“There was no fire,” said her brother, “ it was gone out.” 
_ [sl “Yes, and the colour is now gone, too,” returned the child. “ Poor 
‘m alone” rank, you are so cold, come in between us two, and we will warm you.” 
‘ttle whil Frank assured her that he was very comfortable, and it being soon 
re talking after time for all but himself and his eldest sister to go to bed, the party 
Jo nothing was broken up. Instead of going to her own room whea they retired for 
was tog 4 night, Mrs. Davis stepped into that of her son’s. Frank instantly 
se, left th evised the cause of her visit, and resolved at once to try what impudence 
ed, lay th and adroitness might do for him. 


“I know what you are going to say, mother,” cried he, boldly ; “I have 
n out; but don’t ask me where I have been, for I shall not tell you, it 
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does not concern myself alone. You need not make yourself unhappy 
about it.” (Mrs. Davis was unhappy, and her countenance showed that 
she was.) ‘I had business, private business ; mistakes will happen in the 
best-regulated shops, as you often say of the best-regulated families, only 
that it does not do to talk about them. One thing, however, I must 
entreat of you, not to speak a word to my father about it in any way.” 

“That I will promise you,” replied she, “ provided you will tell me 
where you have been.” , 

‘* That I cannot do,” returned.he. 

“ Why not?” asked his mother. 

“ Where would be the use of my telling you?” answered Frank ; “ you 
could do no good, let me tell you what I might; as I said before, lm 
not the only party concerned.” 

“Has Mr. Sharman anything to do with it?” demanded she. 

“ Mr. Sharman!” repeated he. ‘ What would my father say to that 
question? What he is constantly saying, if only half a word escapes 
before him,—‘ Stop! you are bound by your indentures not to divulge any 
secret of your master.’ So good night, and make yourself quite easy;’ 
and so saying he led her to the door, which he closed after her. 

Mrs. Davis was puzzled, but not satisfied. Im the .mpulse of tk 
moment she resolved on immediately aequainting her husband with all thet 
had passed, and to communicate her suspicions to him. Reflection 
however, that generally benefits others, had a contrary effect upon he. 
There were many objections she perceived against such openness, and se 
convinced herself that it would be better to suppress the whole. Wher, 
therefore, Mr. Davis inquired whether she had complied with his wishs 
in regard to Frank, she assured him that she had, and that there wasm 
cause, as far as she could ascertain, for any uneasiness on his fathers 
part. She should keep a watch upon him, however,—that he mig 
depend upon; but though he was like all other young men,—for he w 
past the age of boyhood, they must recollect,—she had no fear that inte 
end he would prove all they wished. 

There was a degree of ambiguity in this answer that awoke some feelig 
of alarm in the breast of Mr. Davis. “Then you are not entirely satisfied!’ 
said he, earnestly. 

“Oh yes! I am,” returned she; “when I really am not, I will tel 
you. If you were to be tormented with every little grievance that spring 
up in the family, you would never be able to go through the fatigue a! 
anxiety of a profession like yours; it would be cruel to worry you abet 
trifles.” 

“Certainly,” replied he, “I want no addition to my burden; lt 
sometimes, I must own, my mind misgives me that I do too much form 
employers, and too little for my family. If I had not you, Harriet,® 
rely upon, I know not what would be the consequence. Everything # 
the Bank depends upon me. I am in reality a slave to my duty, anxiis 
as I am to justify the high opinion entertained by all parties of ™ 
integrity and usefulness. It is you who have the bringing up of # 
children ; the trouble is, and ever has been yours, and I can only hope thé 
the recompense of their good conduct will be granted to you in its fullet 
extent. If anything should go wrong, if‘one of the boys were to tum 
ill,” he sighed deeply, “the misery would of right belong to me, and# 
would be misery indeed. A good name is the chief inheritance I 8 
have to bequeath to our children; it is an inheritance above all othe 
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that I should desire them to preserve. There is no evil that I can con- 
template which would so severely wound me, as the loss of an honourable 
character to them or to me.” 

Mrs. Davis felt her husband’s words forcibly, for she knew that every 
word he uttered was sincere. Again she was on the point of opening her 
mind, and, in this instance, requesting his advice and assistance, and again 
the habit of long-standing prevailed. No, no, truth was not to be spoken 
at all times. She had always. said so, and she had never had any cause to 
alter her opinion. Convinced as she was of the propriety of her silence, 
and ashamed, perhaps, of the prevarication she had used, her lips were 
sealed at a moment when a full disclosure of her anxieties was most 
important, and ~—_ have proved most beneficial in the result. 

But was Mr. Davis himself justified in thus committing the almost 
entire management of his family to his wife? Decidedly not. He had, 












to that indeed, a heavy burden of responsibility and care resting upon him from 
escapes the nature of his employment ; but he had opportunities, if he had availed 
ge aay himself of them, of exerting the power of a parent, and of directing the 
easy” machinery of his own house, though without either taking an active or 
subordinate part in its workings. He was deceived every day of his life ; 
of the but though his confidence was misplaced, not so much from any desire of 
- alll that lis wife to do wrong, as from ignorance of her duty, and he was in 
flection, some respects greatly to be pitied, his conduct was yet open to censure. 
pon he. Asa man and a father, as a husband and a master, the absence of all 
and se Vigilance on his part, and the entire resignation of his authority to her 
Whe, who was, in her best estate, but a help-meet for him, was highly repre- 
5 wishes hensible. Had he but exercised, in a slight degree only, that cireumspec- 
— tion and wariness which never deserted him in the Bank, and that strict 
s father's attention that he paid to the conduct and character of the young men 
1e might uder him, towards his own children, the pernicious system that prevailed 
or he we in his own house could never have obtained the ascendency it had now 
pat in the acquired, and every member of it would have been far more estimable, 
and the clouds that threatened the welfare and happiness of all, might 
ne feelin have remained harmless in the horizon of their existence. 
atisfied!’ 
T will tl RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. VI. 
iat spring A SABBATH IN THE MOUNTAINS—A NIGHT AT LAC OO. 
— Trwas a morning’ such as is not often given to’ us—the beau-idéal of a 
Sabbath morn ; one that seemed to bring heaven nearer our senses as 
dent well as to our minds. The air was clear and mild, the sun at the same 
ach for af time resplendent, but not yet hot enough to dry up the dewy freshness and 
Harriet, ® ol of night. 
sry thing ® We were on our way to Bagneres de Luchon, which place we had been 
ty, ansies very erroneously told we could reach in time for divine service at the 
ties of Of lish church. After ascending a steep, rugged lane, we wound along a 
up of y path overlooking the Val de Louron, with its neste—which we found 
y hope here was thie generic term for the mountain rivers, as Gave had been 
ar mm other places-—flowing clear and calm through its green enclosure, 
to ture and the dark, stern ruins of feudal ages, perched on the summit of 
» me, and stling rocks, looking down on vales and pasturages, whose serenity 





seemed like the conquest of Peace over barbaric power and lawless tyranny, 
when contrasting with these stern vestiges of days that were. 
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We passed Bodéres, one of those feudal castles which were once the 
stronghold of the Counts of Armagnac, celebrated for the Burgundian 
contests during the reign of the imbecile Charles VI., and the era of 
the Maid of Orleans. Here, looking back, we saw the curious road we 
had descended the day before, with its almost circular windings down 
the hill, doubling and doubling, yet reaching the foot at last. In the 
centre of the Valley d’Aure, which joins that of Lauron, lay the small 
town of Arreau—a place much pleasanter for the traveller to look forward 
to, or backward upon, than to remain in. 

But it was after passing the village of Avejan that I began really to 
enjoy myself, or perhaps to enjoy what was around me ; for though that 
delightful day has left such pleasant—yes, and holy—remembrances on 
my mind, I often am forced to think how largely its best feelings and 
pleasures were contributed to by the adventitious circumstances of a 
delicious sky. 

The road crossed here to the opposite bank, and we began a pleasant 
gradual ascent along a lane neither rough nor toilsome, having on one 
side fields of the brightest green, on the other trees, through which we 
saw the lovely vale, with its silver stream and boundary of mountains; 
and midway on the slopes of the bank, several small villages, with their 
respective churches—to every contiguous hamlet a church—and all lying 
as if wrapt in repose. No sound came on the air; we met no living 
thing ; and it was rarely that even the tinkling of a sheep-bell, or the 
distant sight of little shepherds, who watch their flocks on the mountain 
side, gave us notice that this peaceful valley was tenanted by any but 
ourselves. 

As we advanced, however, there ascended sweetly on the stilly air the 
gentle toll of the church-going bells, sounding through these valleys 
and rocks, but softly and pleasingly, a summons to the house of prayer. 
Fancy never framed such scenes and such combining circumstances 
There was something religious in the very feel of the air, the repox 
of earth and sky. 

Thus, in silence, and behind the others, for company and voies 
would have spoiled the charm, I reached Loudervielle, and from the 
fairest scenes, the sweetest sensations, experienced a sudden disagreeable 
transition on entering the rude, filthy habitation wherein mankind hai 
a dwelling-place, while all external nature was so lovely and so ratliant. 
At a distance this village had seemed emblematical of peace, content, 
and all that is delightful in cottage life. Certainly the Pyrenean tows 
and hamlets are much more romantic at a distance than when you enle 
them. ‘They form a pretty picture, but are a most disagreeable abode. 

A more repulsive spot could hardly be imagined in any above-grouml 
dwelling than the “best chamber” into which I was shown. ‘To malt 
the best of misery, I philosophically sat down, drew out my Prayer-boo, 
and began to read. But the attempt at devotion was very often inte- 
rupted by intercepting ideas, suggested by a figure that placed itsel 
before me. It was that of a tall, dirty, bare-legged and bare-footed gitl, 
with the most extraordinary large, dark, staring eyes I ever saw, aM 
these eyes so full of strange, admiring wonderment. She spoke only # 
sort of Spanish patois, and I could not by any means make her comptt 
hend—that most incomprehensible point to a French imagination—that | 
would rather be alone. 

There—by way, I suppose, of doing me honour—she stood, with thot 
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great, staring, wondering, I might, without much vanity, say admiring eyes, 
fastened upon me with an expression that haunts me yet. I could not read 
my Prayer-book in peace while she stood staring upon me; and the taps I 
gave my book, and the various signs I made of wishing to be alone, only 
seemed to excite her wonder and admiration the more; so I started up 
and went out of the room, and asked how long we must stay there to 
rest the horses. “An hour at least,” was the answer, ‘‘ for there is no 
other house on the road.” 

I escaped quite out of Loudervielle, and taking a mountainous path, 
down the centre of which rapidly ran a little, brawling streamlet. I 
passed through a wooden gate into a beautiful, bright-green meadow, 
of pure Pyrenean verdure, and roaming at my own sweet will, soon 
contrived to seat myself on the top of a rough stone wall. 

At one side I saw the two old feudal towers, that guarded the vale, 
neatly vis-d-vis to each other; and my eye could wander down that 
vale in its far-spreading loveliness, and drink in the spirit of its soft 
repose, without one sight or sound that drew the mind to a sense of 
human misery, bitterness, or toil. The pleasure might not be connected 
with practical utility, but it was one of deep mental, personal enjoyment. 
I would not enjoy such selfish luxuries for ever, but they are very pleasant 
sometimes. Before me rose up a lofty mountain, covered with glaciers, 
which rested unbroken, undissolved in its rocky clefts, though the sun 
at my back was shining with a fervency that was almost too great. 
The vale that parted me from that snowy mountain was so narrow that, 
hidden as it was by the hill upon which I sat, I could have fancied 
the aid of a pole would allow me to touch its glaciers. Not a cloud 
was in the pure blue sky; the atmosphere shed over the landscape that 
peculiarly Pyrenean colouring seen in the pictures of Claude Lorraine. 
I was now alone, and nature was solitary around me. 

Here, then, 1 drew out my pocketed English Prayer-book, and here, 
with nature for my pulpit and preacher, 1 was obliged to be my own 
minister, and performed myself that beautiful and truly dignified service, 
which, long and much as I have observed it, never seemed to me so 
grand and so expressive as when repeated thus in the solitude of the 
Pyrenees. ’ 

It is true that former associations and kindred affections would draw 
back the thoughts and heart to happy England and its happy churches, 
and other voices seemed to repeat the splendid words of the invitation, 
“0! come let us worship and fall down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker ;”” and the very feeling that I could not “enter His courts with 
thanksgiving, and His gates with praise,” rendered them more dear. 

* * * & * 

Leaving Loudervielle, we commenced at one the rugged, disagreeable 
ascent of the Col de Peyresourdes—a mountain ridge, about four thou- 
sand five hundred feet in elevation, which divides the valleys of Louron 
and Arboust. 

Up nearly to the tops of the mountains, on the side of the latter, were 
fields, divided and well cultivated ; but the woods that once gave it its 
name are thinned away. It is a rich, fertile vale. 

The summit of the Col afforded a fine view of the surrounding mountains 
and valleys, with their several nestes ;* but the descent we made was, 
I believe, quite out of the usual way. The guide chose to strike out 
* Mountain streams, 
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a shorter path down the face of the rugged mountain, where there was 
not even a sheep-track to mark the way; I dismounted from my horse, 
but I found that the path of the mountain was rather more tedious and 
fatiguing than I wished. 

On reaching the meadow beneath it, we found our guide very pie- 
turesquely seated beneath a hawthorn at the side of a stream, our horses 
grazing near him; the fountain that fed the streamlet tumbling down 
at the further side of the tree. 

I was very glad to mix some of its limpid waters with the lumps of 
sugar I was sufficiently Frenchified to carry, and found this eau sueré 
a most refreshing beverage. 

Arrived on a level, just to descend again into a hollow, we found, 
at the junction of some little mountain lanes, a lonely church, beside 
which stood up the naked pine destined to illumine the vale of St. John, 
Our guide gave us a full account of the ceremonies, which very nearly 
resembled, at least so far as the young people are concerned, those 
practised in poor Ireland. 

Here we made the full discovery of what we before had suspected— 
namely, that our guide knew rather less of the road than ourselves; 
and having provided himself with a list of the inns and halting-places 
that might be as convenient to him as to us, depended on the disguise 
of the patois for being able to make out his road, without our knowledge, 
from the chance passengers we met. 

We descended into the little village of Oo, a curious little name, with 
its old picturesque castles; and had we been wise, or better informed, 
we should not have thought of ascending from it again. But we had 
set out with the intention of reaching Bagneres de Louchon that ev ening, 
and visiting Lac Oo on our way. Now, ‘had our guide known the road, 
he would have told us here that this was impracticable, and that we 
must either stop for the night in the village of Oo, making the ascent 
next morning, or else get on to Luchon, and return thence to the lake. 
The latter, though of course a more expensive, would have been a better 
plan, because we then might have got a guide and horses that understood 
the locality, which is the very greatest object in all mountain excursions. 
It is surprising with what ease, comparatively, you make the most difficult 
ascent when your horse is accustomed to it. 

On, however, straight through Oo the guide went, without even halting 
to ask a question; across a ‘Tittle bridge over a stream of that name, 
and of two roads on its bank taking the wrong one, brought us on to 
some distance, until we met a party of villagers, who sent us back again, 
and round to the other side. 

We went along the Val de Lasto, which is only a member of the 
Val d’Arboust, and entered the pretty lane by which the difficult ascent to 
the lake commences; like the treacherous promise of opening life, inviting 
us to a course that soon turns to one of difficulty or danger. This lane, 
at first only sufficiently shaded to render its ‘shade tantalizing, soon 
became a pleasant avenue, bordered by trees, through the foliage of which 
we saw the Oo dashing along from its wild, rocky cradle, far above us, 
and then this pleasant shade yielded to green, open fields, and then 
succeeded the toils and difficulties of our road. 

On a very narrow ledge—so narrow that there was only room for the 
horse’s feet—the poor animal, who was evidently frightened at the difh- 


culties of a path he knew no more than myself, refesed to go on: a 
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contest in such a spot was by no means agreeable, but there was no room 
to dismount. 

It was after this alarm had passed that our friends began to look grave 
and suspicious: the very natural doubt was occurring as to whether it 
would be possible for us to get down again before nightfall, and certainly 
even a moonlight descent, sublime as it might be, could not be recom- 
mended. 

The guide, it was evident, knew not how much further we had to go, 
though he pretended he did; but as he would not assert positively that 
we could not get back, while he tried to speak equivocally of the contrary 
fact, 1 held out for an onward progress, believing that if I once turned 
back it would be a final farewell to a sight of Lac Oo. 

Forward, then, we went; and after toiling up one of the most difficult, 
and, indeed, dangerous, of the zigzag ascents, my poor horse, when another 
rose up before him, wheeled round abruptly, and carried me to the very 
brink of the precipice, where he fell, plunging and pulling, as if resolved 
at last to resist his oppressors. 

Right glad was 1 when the last of our curious curvings was circum- 
navigated, and the last pine-covered rock rounded, and we rode out on 
the mountain-seooped basin, which contains the Lac Oo and its beautiful 
cascade. 

“We never can get down to-night,” said one of the party to our guide, 
as we reached it. 

“That is very certain,” the other coolly answered. 

The words startled me, but they could not wholly detach me from the 
effect and enjoyment of the scene. 


“The setting sun’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ;” 


or, rather, gave a rich, glowing tinge to the green colouring cast over 
the waters of this most beautiful tarn by the shadow of the lofty rocks, 
which rose up at its edge directly before us, slightly covered with vege- 
tation, from which cause proceeded the greenness of their shadow, now 
brightening into gold and emerald beneath the beauty of a declining sun. 

Down the centre of a nearly central rock fell, from a height of, 1 
think, eight hundred feet, the clear, white cascade, its pleasing roar alone 
breaking the stillness, and its image most beautifully reflected in a 
long, shiny line of white, nearly across the dark bosom of the lake, 
sparkling and quivering in silveriness, distinct and unshadowed, amid 
the golden, green, and purple hues, cast by sunbeam and shadow over the 
waters, its original, overhead, ceaselessly supplied. 

It was an exquisite sight, a moment of sudden enjoyment, as the scene 
at once opened upon us, not to be forgotten ; and, although our prospects 
for the night were rather perplexing, not to be regretted. 

I do not envy those who have arrived at Lac Oo in the midst of day’s 
garish sunbeams, dined merrily under the shade of the wooden booth 
on its bank, made the rock-encircled basin resound with pleasantry, and 
descended again its toilsome path. And surely when I record the position 
in which we found ourselves, it must be confessed that the absence of 
envy, in this particular, is most magnanimous. 

But the proof of this I must refer to the continuation of my account 
of a night at Lae Oo. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER.—No. VII. 
MEERSCHAUM. 


Kurayau.—Achmet Pasha, who commanded the troops at this decaying 
city, treated us with much civility. He had received his military edu. 
cation at Vienna, and had travelled a good deal on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I know not whether others partake of my ignorance, but I certainly 
never knew where the meerschaum bowls of the German pipes came 
from, what the material was, or which the country that produced it; 
yet I have often asked German officers, German students, and other 
profound smokers. I remember that in Italy it was universally believed 
to be a marine production, as its name would imply. Achmet Pasha 
enlightened my ignorance. The material is nothing but a very peculiar 
and very fine clay, or earth, and the place of its production is Eski Shehr, 
at the distance of one long day’s journey from Kutayah: The Pasha 
had often been there. The people make an infinitude of lulés, or Turkish 
pipe-bowls, which are exported to Constantinople, and are exceedingly 
light and pretty. This, in fact, is the one great manufacturing industry 
of Eski Shehr. They also export a great deal of the clay, or earth: in 
Turkish it is called the earth of Eski Shehr, and some of it annually 
finds its way into Germany through Trieste, or some of the ports on the 
Danube. 

But the Germans give their bowls a baking, which the Eski Shebr 
people do not. ‘This baking, and perhaps some other preparation, imparts 
to the German bowls a strength, adhesiveness, and durability, which the 
Turkish bowls do not possess. The pretty Eski Shehr lulés are brittle 
and frangible—a slight tap will shiver them. I have seen, and been 
familiar with, a meerschaum which, in the pocket of an Austrian veteran, 
had gone through the wear and risks of the last general war, and which 
was better than ever, for, in German estimation, the value of these pipe 
bowls grows with their years. 

At Eski Shehr the material is excavated out of deep pits or mines. 
These are very numerous round that old town; and as the purely-white 
clay comes in many places near to the surface of the soil, and glitters 
in the sun, Eski Shehr, at all seasons of the year, and in the hottest 
days of summer, always looks as if it had been recently visited by a snow- 
storm. I think that I discovered deposits of the material on the lower 
slopes of the mountains behind Kutayah. My very good friend, Dr. 
Lawrence Smith, discovered a very rich mine of it near a village of 
Asiatic Turkey, situated only a few miles from the Dardanelles. 

Achmet Pasha, who had seen the process at Vienna, said that the 
Germans employed a good deal of oil in preparing the materials for 
their pipe-bowls. Two of the bowls made at Eski Shehr which he gave 
us were exceedingly beautiful in form, and earved with much taste and 
spirit, but they could not stand the jolting over rough roads in our port- 
manteaus. Both were broken to pieces. 
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BRITISH INDIA.—No, VIII. 


CHITTOOR, IN THE DISTRICT OF ARCOT. 


Carrroor is a considerable civil station, distant about ninety miles from 
Madras, the seat of a collectorate, and formerly containing a Court of 
Sessions and Appeal similar to those at Tellicherry, Massulipatam, and 
Trichinopoly, as also a Zillah court, and two companies of a native infantry 
regiment detached from the military cantonment at Vellore. The ordinary 
route followed by travellers coming to and returning from Chittoor to 
Madras is through Arcot, the nearest cavalry station to Madras, and 
formerly a town of no mean repute when the seat of the once-famed 
nabobs, Between Arcot and Madras there is but one intermediate station 
where travellers repose during the heat of the day, and this was a bungalow 
called Balchitty’s choultry, out of respect to a rich native of that name, 
who had here erected a large choultry, or resting-house, for poor native 
travellers, and built a fountain close to it to supply man and beast with 
water, two of the greatest charities that can be bestowed in the East, and 
which may be said to date from the days of the patriarch Abraham 
downwards. 

We left Madras at ten o’clock at night, with a complete set of duly- 
warranted bearers, furnished by the police office, and soon after quitting 
the noise of the Indian city fell into a profound sleep, and never opened 
eye again till bright Aurora made her appearance ; and half an hour before 
sunrise we reached our halting-place for that day. It was vastly agreeable 
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thus to escape being exposed to the heat of the day, and have a nice 
comfortable cosy breakfast—fresh milk, fresh eggs, and unexceptionable 
coffee. The old man in charge of the bungalow was all attention, and 
undertook, with great glee, the task of procuring from the neighbouring 
village a fine sheep for the palkee-bearers. Whenever we had a chance in 
India of getting some of their own curry for dinner, we always availed 
ourselves of it; it was infinitely superior to what one could get made by 
any protessional cook, and it is the usage in India to give the bearers a 
whole sheep for their dinner after a good night’s run; between thirteen of 
them they generally manage to pick the bones clean, in addition to no 
small quantity of boiled rice and ghee. 'We have all heard the story about 
the devout Brahmins, who consider themselves im duty bound to tie a straw 
lightly round them before sitting down to meals, and never leave off eating 
till the straw bursts: now, though we never witnessed this feat ourselves, 
we have seen palkee boys eat such a prodigious quantity, that it has been 
quite a mystery to us to understand how they could ever rise up off the 
ground again before the lapse of a few hours, much less undertake to run 
a seare or two of miles with a heavy weight upon their shoulders. 

Upon the occasion referred to we made the head-bearer our cook, and, 
though we confessed with tears in our eyes, that the mixture was uncom- 
monly hot, we never in our whole experience, before or after, remember to 
have tasted anything so deliciously savoury as this sheep’s-head cunmy 
proved to be. 

In the evening we resumed our journey, and next morning saw us 
comfortably domesticated with two officers of the eighth cavalry, then 
stationed at Arcot. Poor fellows! we little thonght om parting from then 
that we were destined to meetmo more on this side of the grave. The 
weather was extremely sultry, and our hosts (both bachelors occupying 
the same house) were in that free and easy costume so characteristic of 
Indian life. Cusscuss blinds were hanging at the doors and windows of 
their sitting-room, which was not overburdened with furniture : there was 
a camp-table in the centre, and camp-couches, which, on a squeeze, served 
as beds; on either side half-a-dozen chairs, a picture of a race-horse, another 
of a cock-fight, two portraits of ladies, a cavalry saddle astraddle in one 
window, and a monkey, full of mischief, chained to another. The two 
sons of Mars were stretched at full length on their respective sofas, cigar 
in mouth, and both were or pretended to be reading ; our entrance caused 
the books to be'shied into a corner, and much to the delight of Jacko, within 
reach of his paws, and diligently did he set about their destruction, for we 
were all three too much occupied in conversation to pay any attention 
the monkey. The servant was the first to discover the mischief; the two 
books had hardly a page left, and what made the matter worse, was that 
they belonged to the mess library. We thought they would have shot the 
monkey at the first outburst of their anger ; but he was too great a source of 
amusement to them to be easily parted with, so they resolved on bringing 
him to a general court-martial, and he was sentenced to be fed om 
scalding-hot potatoes for a week; the severest punishment that could 
be inflicted on Jacko, who was half an hour before he could get one 
sufficiently cool by rubbing it over and over with his paws, and they doled 
them out to him one at a time from a pot of boiling water. It was 
quite a banishment to these officers being stationed at Arcot, and right glad 
were they of a chance of getting leave for a few weeks to rush off to 
Madras or Chittoor, or even Vellore. 
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At the time of the great Vellore mutiny a regiment of Queen’s dragoons 
was stationed at Arcot, and to their great activity and exertion alone were 
the Government indebted for the quelling of the riot and utter extermina- 
tion of the mutineers ; this regiment traversed the distance between Arcot 
and Vellore in an almost incredibly short space of time, but in this short 
interval almost every European had been massacred by the insurgents. 

We left Arcot and our two indolent friends about sunset, and reached 
Chittoor long before daybreak the next morning. 

Few up-country stations can boast of so many commodious dwelling- 
houses as Chittoor contains, and but very few can rival its gardens. The 
Areot mango is known to be the largest in the world, but as to flavour 
nothing can compete with the Chittoor raspberry mango; some of the 
houses were inconveniently large, and consisted of three wings, each 
separate wing being sufficient in itself to accommodate an ordinary family, 
ad many of them were extremely ancient. One of these, which was 
occupied by the Zillah judge’s family, had an immense organ set up in one 
of the upstair-rooms of a deserted and ruinous wing : how long it had been 
there, or how many years had elapsed since it had played its last tune, none 
of the oldest inhabitants could divine; the cylinders appeared to be in 
pretty good condition, though perfectly smothered with dust; but vainly 
have we pumped away at the bellows till our arms were fit to drop, in the 
hopes of eliciting some faint note of music: the only sound it ever made 
was'when a strong breeze of wind got into the many cracks and crevices 
inthe woodwork, and then it would groan away gloomily like some huge 
olian harp dismally out of tune. 

But in India, where everyone keeps a dozen servants, besides one or two 
wis of palanquin-bearers,—and in addition to this the civilians have a posse 
ofpeons or policemen—too much room in a house is seldom the complaint ; 
the greatest fault to be found with the Chittoor houses was the distance 
placed between them and the outhouses, the kitchen being so far off that the 
dimer nearly got cold before it was placed on the table. In rainy weather 
thesoup would make its appearance borne in the hands of ‘the dubash, or 
head servant, and carefully escorted by a couple of peons, holding extensive 
= chutteries, or umbrellas, over it, to keep off the heavy showers 

rain. , 

Every house in Chittoor is surrounded by a large compound full of fruit 
trees, so thickly set as to afford a pleasant shade during all hours of the 
day,and affording shelter to legions of noisy squirrels and screaming 
parroquets, both declared enemies of the gardener, and destroying bushels 
of fruit, despite every precaution in the shape of scarecrows, traps, &c. 
Every compound has a spaee of ground allotted to the cultivation of 
vegetables, and some of these kitchen-gardens produce abundant supplies. 
Flowers flourish luxuriantly, and a great number of exotics succeed 
perfectly when tended with care and attention. There is no lack of water, 
every compound boasting three or four tanks, each tank being furnished 
with a pacottah for irrigating the ground. 

the garden attached to the house that we inhabited there grew two 
peach trees, a great rarity in India, but though they blossomed and the 
young fruit set, they never came to maturity. 

The climate of Chittoor is considered very healthy, and it is almost 
entirely free of those hot land winds so relaxing to the constitution, and so 
prevalent in India. This wind is excluded by the high hills in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and though the days are often very sultry, the sea-breeze gene- 
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rally sets in in the afternoon, and the nights are seldom oppressively hot, 
The drives and rides in the neighbourhood are numerous and agreeable, 
and the roads kept in excellent condition by the native criminals, who are 
daily set to work on some public improvement. The longest and most 
picturesque drive at Chittoor is the one that conducts you right rounda 
long range of high hills in the very centre of the town, called the Chetah 
hills, from the fact of chetahs being continually shot or ensnared in that 
neighbourhood. 

We often saw these beautiful, but savage, creatures in our afternoon's 
drive, high up above us on the craggy points of the hills, jumping 
from ledge to ledge with kitten-like nimbleness, either sporting with their 
young ones or tormenting some terrified victim. Young chetahs were 
occasionally hawked about by the natives for sale, and eagerly purchased 
by young civilians and officers; but though they grow very tame, and 
follow one about like a dog, they are never to be trusted, and invariably 
turn out savage in the longrun. 

Dumelgundies, or the laughing hyena, are very plentiful in the neigh 
bourhood of Chittoor: we have sometimes, when returning home late at 
night from a friend’s house, encountered a couple of these ugly customers 
creeping along the hedges in search of a stray goat or a calf, or something 
of a convenient size to carry off; but though nearly the size of a donkey, 
they are the greatest cowards in existence, and run away at the slightest 
noise. We were often surprised to find that the horses evinced no fear of 
these creatures: we had a pony that had such a dislike to them that it was 
all we could do to prevent him from rushing after them open-mouthed, 
with all imaginable malice displayed in his viciously-turned-back ear. 
On one occasion, it was only just getting dusk when we came up witha 
pair of dumelgundies, slinking stealthily along from bush to bush : as they 
must have passed us to get up the hill, or else take to a wide open plain, we 
endeavoured and succeeded in cutting off their retreat, and gave chase with 
a good strong hunting-whip—our only arms. Away we went helter-skelter, 
nothing stopped the way: the pony as evidence of uncontrollable delight, 
kicking his hinder legs up in the air, rather too frequently to be pleasant 
to the rider. At last driven to desperation, the brutes came to a dead stop, 
and facing round, gave utterance to one of those doleful, hysterical erie 
called their laugh. What they would have done there is no saying had we 
closed with them: the pony, however, never stopped to consider, but, 
wheeling round with such amazing rapidity that we all but lost our seat, 
he got the bit in his mouth and ran away with us, terror lending fresh speed 
to his swiftness, and never stopped till he pulled up of his own accord at 
the door of our house; whether the dumelgundies gave us chase or not we 
are unable to say, as we had enough to do to keep our seat without 
venturing to look behind us. 

We occasionally heard of the havoc committed by these brutes in the 
surrounding villages, where, besides carrying off goats and sheep, they 
sometimes made away with an infant. 

Poultry lad a great many enemies to contend with at Chittoor, 
wengles,* bandicoots, and snakes were the most formidable amongst these: 
the partiality of snakes for eggs is very remarkable. We had a great many 
turkeys at Chittoor, and in the laying seasons the hens were wont to stray 
in all directions, as they always do, to deposit their eggs. One hen we 


* A large species of rat. 
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had traced to her secret haunt, and not wishing to frighten her from it, as 

































































































































































































hot. she would inevitably find out some other retreat if disturbed, we contented 
ble, ourselves with watching her till she quitted the nest of her own accord, and 
) ae had got some distance away. Thinking that we should find at least a round 
most dozen of eggs ready to set under a fowl—the method we always adopted in 
nd a hatching turkeys—we took the precaution of getting ready a basket, and 
vetah pressed a hen into the service that was ready to set, before handling the 
that Our dismay was great, however, on arriving at the nest to find it 
: empty, while the ground all about was strewed with egg-shells. Quite at a 
onus loss to account for this we watched the turkey narrowly the next day, and 
iping no sooner had she deposited her egg and was gone, than a great snake 
their emerged from a hole close by, and deliberately coiled itself round the egg. 
wom A friend ran for his gun, and fetching it, we waited to see how the cobra 
hased managed: it had no sooner coiled itself than it began to uncoil again, and 
*, and there was the egg completely crushed ; the snake then sucked the contents 
riably can out, and then quietly shoved the shell out of the nest by pushing 
[ against it! This was wonderful instinct, and seemed to indicate a fear 
neigh that the bird might not return to its nest if it found its eggs in such a sad 
late at state. We shot the thief just as he was wriggling back to his hole, and so 
Ome put an end to his thievish propensities. 
ething At Chittoor we also witnessed a fight between a snake and a rat, and 
onikey, witnessed it rather too near to be comfortable. We went one day into a 
ightest large outhouse, where we used to keep all kinds of provisions and stores, 
fear of ad were busily engaged hunting for what we were in search of, when 
It was smething fell heavily to the ground close behind us: turning to see what 
vuthed, itwas, we discovered to our horror a large cobra, or as the natives call it 
k eats, “nulla pambo,” that is, the good snake, because its sting causes almost 
witha instantaneous death, and the victim goes off in a deep sleep, from which he 
as they never wakes again ; whereas other snakes, though equally direful as to the 
jain, we result of their stings, cause the victim to suffer excruciating tortures before 
se with death ensues. 
skelter, The cobra, however, took no notice of us, all his fury being con- 
delight, centrated on a large rat which had fallen at the same time with himself, 
pleasant and which now stood up on its hind paws ready to evade the serpent’s 
ad stop, spring, and avail itself of any opportunity for self-defence. We had no 
eal cries other means of getting to the door but by jumping over the combatants’ 
had we heads, a feat that we accomplished with amazing agility, and fortunately 
er, but, without any harm ensuing. On reaching the outside of the door we ventured 
yur seal, to look back, and perceived, to our indescribable satisfaction, that neither 
sh speed of the combatants had taken the slightest notice of our proceedings : there 
ecord at stood the cobra, with head erect in the air, its expanded crest waving to 
r not we and fro, before making a deadly stroke at the rat, who, for its part, never 
without took its little bright eyes for an instant off the snake. At length the snake 
struck fiercely at the rat, and such was the rapidity of the movement, that 
es in the though the latter almost instantaneously leapt aside, the fangs of the 
ep, they J} deadly serpent made a sharp incision in its side: then the wounded little 
creature, as though fully aware of the uselessness of all further precaution, 
Chittoor, § and with all the fury of revenge, sprang at the expanded throat of the 
st these: J} cobra, and fixing its sharp teeth firmly there, clung with all the desperation 
eat maly § ofa dying avenger, despite the furious lashings and efforts of the snake to 
t to stray §f disentangle itself, till both exhausted fell flat along the ground, the rat 
> hen we 





perfectly dead, with its now motionless jaws firmly set, and its teeth meeting 
in the lacerated throat of the destroyer. The snake gradually disencoiled 
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itself, and in a few seconds lay stiff and stretched out as utterly void of life 
as the victim of its wrath. We afterwards discovered a nest of young rats 
in the roof, to save whose lives the mother had evidently sacrificed her own, 
uselessly as the result proved, for the young vermin only escaped being 
swallowed by the snake to fall under our equally merciless cat, who bore 
the young rats away in triumph to her kittens. 

A great amusement, as well as a healthy exercise, was afforded to the 
gentlemen at Chittoor by the public racket-court, which was kept up by 
subscription, and where hardly a week-day passed without some match 
coming off between the aspirants for laurels in that particular game. 

Pony and donkey races were also much indulged in; and once a 
unhappy monkey, that was hourly subjected to the pleasantries of the 
many-headed youngsters, was securely strapped to a Pegu pony and raced 
against some half-dozen sporting characters, beating the whole posse bya 
good quarter of a mile. 

Amongst other pastimes, that of witnessing the wonderful feats of 
itinerant jugglers was a favourite one at Cnittoor. Some of these Indian 
pilewaus had tricks there was no possibility of solving; even the famow 
Mons. Robin sinks into insignificance in comparison with them. Amongst 
the many extraordinary tricks that we witnessed there was one that set al) 
our precautions and watchfulness at defiance; it was almost supernatural, 
and was done in the presence of multitudes in any room of any house w 
chose to fix upon. The trick was as follows:—A handsome young git, 
covered with ornaments— 

“Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes,” 


and dressed as a bride, is brought into the room by the conjuror, whois 
usually a fine young man with enormous muscular strength; the room is 
then cleared of all the juggler’s tribe, and the spectators form a compact 
circle round the actors in the supposed tragedy: an open wickerwork 
basket, in size and shape resembling much a beehive, and which is used in 
India to cover newly-hatched chickens, is then produced; the girl sits dom 
on the floor in the centre of the room, and salaaming to all the compan 
first, is then covered over by the basket. Over this the husband flings: 
couple of sheets, so as to exclude her entirely from view ; a conversatiot 
then ensues between the juggler and the woman under the basket, in whic 
the latter accuses her of unfaithfulness, a reproach to which the girl at firs 
replies indignantly ; gradually the man gets more and more excited, ai 
holds forth threats, at which the frightened girl begins to remonstrate, ant 
finally supplicates for mercy. The conjuror is, however, by this time, toal 
appearances, wound up to a pitch of fury, and suddenly, to the horror d 
the uninitiated portion of his spectators, unsheathes his sword, and runsi 
through and vhrough the basket in every direction; shrieks of alarm ant 
pain, which gradually grow fainter and fainter, ensue ; the basket absolutely 
writhes, as though moved by the quivering touch of the murdered gitl; 
blood streams out from under the basket, the sword is bathed in gore, al! 
a faint suffocating groan proclaimed to the spectators that 
“The deed is done.” 

The bloodstained murderer then coolly wipes the sword and retums 
it to its scabbard, and salaaming to the spectators tell them that he hw 
been well avenged on his wife for her infidelity, and hopes that the burn 
sahibs will reward him with a good buckshish; he then deliberately 
removes one sheet at a time, and, shaking them well, folds them up; 
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this done he kicks over the basket and exposes to view the— floor of the 
rom! Nor woman, nor child, nor blood, nor any trace of the late 
occupant of the basket is to be found! The juggler, who pretends to be as 
much astonished as any one else at the marvellous disappearance of his 
wife, calls imploringly on her to return. Lutchmee, for so is the girl 
usually named, answers to the call, and the astounded spectators turn 
simultaneously towards the door, where the assembled servants, who have 
been peeping in with silent awe, are seen speedily clearing a passage for 
some one, Who they have not the slightest doubt must be a daughter of a 
pishash, and the pretty little Lutchmee comes running into the room, all 
sniles and salaams, scathless as any of the party present, and apparently 
much amused at the surprise depicted in every one’s countenance. 

How they managed it between them was more than any one then present 
could even hazard an opinion about; all, however, agreed that it was the 
most complete deception ever practised, and willing donors showered pieces 
ofmoney upon the fair and not unwilling gatherer of their donations. 

The European society at Chittoor used then to consist of, firstly, the 
three circuit judges and the registrar of their court, the collector, the sub- 
collector, head and second assistants, and two or three additional young 
asistants, studying the language, and getting initiated in the duties of the 
revenue department; then come the Zillah judge and his registrar, the 
doctor, and the two officers on detachment duty stationed at the fort. As 
amare instance in Indian society the number of ladies predominated at 
Chittoor, and amongst these there were no'less than seven unmarried ones, 
but soon these found partners, and flitted away to their respective stations. 

Chittoor is a missionary station, and supports a mission school: on 
Sundays, Divine service used to be performed in the chapel according to 
the rites of the Church of England. 

The fort is a miserable ruinous-looking place, about three miles distant 
from the other houses; the quarters of the officers are wretched edifices, 
exposed to great heats, and not unoften to the sickly miasma rising up from 
the rain water stagnating in the ditches. 

During our stay at Chittoor several of the native convicts confined in the 
gaol effected their escape, but were recaptured after a desperate struggle 
and resistance. Taking advantage of the stony nature of the mountains 
in the vicinity of Chittoor, over which they were employed to cut a new 
road for conveyances coming to and fro between Madras and Chittoor, they 
employed the leisure hour allotted to them at mid-day for repose and meals 
(and when their guards were occupied about their own creature comforts) 
in loosening the rivets of their chains, which they did by aid of hard sharp- 
pointed stones, and, at a given signal, overpowering their unwary guards, 
they possessed themselves of their arms, and made good their escape to the 
mountains. 

The troops and mounted police tracked them from village to village, 
and finally a fierce encounter took place, in which, after many casualties on 
both sides, the convicts were vanquished, but not until they were hacked 
and cut almost literally to pieces; few living to cross again the threshold 
of the prison hospital, to which they were conveyed in a most appalling 
condition. 

From its vicinity to the presidency, and its healthy climate, Chittoor may 
be esteemed the most desirable up-country station within the jurisdiction of 
the Madras government. 
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ISAAC ASHFORD. 


Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died ; 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 
His truth unquestion’d, and his soul serene : 
Of no man’s question Isaac felt afraid ; 
At no man’s presence Isaac look’d dismay’d ; 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written on his face ; 
Yet, while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem’d, and gentleness he loved : 

To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d, 
And, with the firmest, had the fondest mind. 
Were others joyful, be look’d smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh. 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d : 

(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 
To miss one favour, which their neighbours find) : 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 

He felt humanely, and he warmly loved. 

I mark’d his action, when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried : 

The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d cheek, 
7 pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 

None his superiors, and his equals few : 

But, if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame by virtue gain’d ; 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labour train’d ; 

Pride in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied— 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed Pride. 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 

Felt it his pride, his comfort to complain, 


Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide, 


And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

True to his church he came, no Sunday shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour. 

I feel his absence in the house of prayer, 

And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there. 

I see no more those white locks, thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honour’d head ; 
No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force) are there.— 
But he is blest, and I lament no more 
A wise good man, contented to be poor. 
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